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“‘When WORLD WEEK arrives in my class, ‘I like the teaching aids that WORLD 
the interest level starts climbing. My WEEK provides. | assign the tests that 
students find WORLD WEEK’S articleseasy come in each issue—and often follow 
to understand—and enjoyable, too.” the suggestions in the lesson plan, too.” 


At YOUR 
Service, Too! 


WORLD WEEK — the classroom magazine 
for grades 8, 9, and 10—published 
in 30 weekly issues during the school year 
—at the low cost of 324 cents 


per copy in group orders 


Please turn page to read about World Week's editorial program » 








...and WORLD WEEK 


WORLD WEEK works closely with classroom teachers 
and school administrators in planning and developing its 
editorial program. Each year WORLD WEEK’s staff meets 
in conference with the educators who comprise our National 
Advisory Council (see p. 7-T) and WORLD WEEK’s own 
Editorial Advisory Board (see p. 3 of bound-in student 
edition ). 

For your classroom use, WORLD WEEK provides: 

1. SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. This page is page 2-T of 
Scholastic Teacher. This separate section is bound around 
your desk copy of WORLD WEEK’s student edition and 
comes to you without extra charge as part of your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies. Each issue of Scholastic Teacher 
contains a lesson plan based on the lesson material of the 



































Is TEACHER PLANNED 


bound-in student edition. The lesson plan gives you a 
variety of teaching aids and stimulating ideas for class 
ictivities and procedures. Once a month, Scholastic Teacher 
s expanded to a full-size magazine of 32 or more pages 
with news and articles of professional interest to the class- 
room teacher. 

2. STUDENT EDITION. Every student subscriber gets 
his own copy of curriculum-fitted text, plus tests and quizzes 
to develop his skill in logical thinking, analytical reading, 
use of maps and charts, vocabulary progress, etc. Test ma- 
terials include: (1) a Quick Quiz, on the news pages; (2) 
1 workbook (Know Your World), which tests student un- 
derstanding of the Study Unit articles; and (3) a four-page 
Semester Review Test, appearing twice a year. 
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YOURS with World Week AT NO EXTRA COST! 


WORLD NEWS MAP: The new 1954-55 edition, re- 
vised and up-dated. Printed in five colors on sturdy 
chart paper, 34 by 44 inches, suitable for your class- 
room wall. Designed to develop student familiarity 
with political and geographical divisions of the world. 
NATO nations, other U. S. allies, Soviet satellites, and 
“cold war” neutrals are shown in contrasting colors. 
U. N. and British Commonwealth nations are indicated. 
Global projections and enlarged maps of important 
world areas are included as insets. Special “news 
panels” give basic information on nations and regions 
in the news spotlight. The news map will be sent auto- 
matically to teachers entering orders for 10 or more 
copies of WORLD WEEK. By putting in your order 
now, you assure delivery of the map early in September. 
This service is provided on the tentative order as well 
as ‘the final order. (Tentative orders may be revised, 
up or down, in September. ) 








































ACHIEVEMENT KEYS: 


These incentive-builders spur stu- 
dents on to their best efforts in 
classroom work. The handsome, gold- 
finished emblems (shown left at full- 
size) make highly- 
valued awards for 
scholastic « achieve- 
ment. They are de- 
signed as lapel but- 
tons (for boys) and 
as bracelet or neck- 
lace charms (for 
girls). Two keys are 
sent on request to 
each teacher with 10 or more sub- 
scriptions. You can award the keys 
as you see fit in your own class. 


























“KEY” issue and “CONGRESS AT WORK”: Every student subscriber 
receives these. handy reference manuals as special issues of WORLD 
WEEK. They provide basic background material for understanding 
the news—in a format especially written for your students and tailor- 
made for classroom use throughout the school year. Coming up in 
1954-55 are completely new, freshly-prepared editions of “KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS” (published in the fall and 
packed with facts and pictorial material on the U. S. Government, 
nations of the world, recent history, etc.) and “CONGRESS AT 
WORK” (published in February 1955, to give your students a front- 
row view of the new Congress ). 























Order NOW for SEPTEMBER 


, Use this card to brin 

Turn in your fuli-year order NOW before the pre- WORLD weEx ae aan an ? 
vacation rush! It doesn’t matter whether you know how 
many students you'll have. You can change the size of 
your order any time within three weeks after the receipt 












To order Worid Week for the next 
term or school year, please fill in 
and mail one of these cards. Ten- 










of the first issue in the fall. There’s no need to send cative orders may be revised when 

money now. We'll bill you after you've had ample time you know the exact number of 

to collect from your students. The opening of a new eetonte sp oe Sagteastian. Stones pr atone the 
° F secon ca to another teacher—aliso 's copy o ee mo = 

school year brings dozens of details to be attended to. aine, if you can spare it. To order Achievement Keys, 2 

Take care of your World Week order now—and be a free samples of other Scholastic magazines (see p. 7-T for 

step ahead! list), note your requests on margin of the order card. 
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Coke ‘Time 


Any time is Coke time 

any time you feel the impulse 
to enjoy delicious Coca-Cola 
or share it with a friend. 


Most occasions in life are 





happier and brighter when you 

~ ied enliven them with sparkling Coca-Cola, 
Those dancing, joyous sparks 

of matchless flavor—who can resist 


their invitation to be happy? 
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See EDDIE FISHER on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television twice each week 
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WOMAN'S PLACE—IN POLITICS? 
“WOMEN should not meddl politics. That’s a 


man’s job.” 

So “Ceci” Remon says. But 
to herself! She has been dabbling in Panamas pol tics 
ever since she married Col Antonio de Remon 
1943. In tact ‘Ceci’ 

Panel de 
some ot the 


credit for her husband's suc 


snt ipply the rule 


he doe 
lose 
Senora Cecilia 
Remon ) is given 
cess. He has risen from head 
of Panama's police force to 
president of the republic 
At the Inter- 
American Conference in Ca- 
Venezuela, the 36- 
Remon 
women can 


recent 


racas, 

Senora 
that 
dabble in international pol- 
itics, too. She likes the U. S. 
(she went to high school in New Jersey). But she made 
a speech scolding Uncle Sam. 

U. S. citizens working in the Canal Zone receive a 
higher rate of pay than Panamanian employees. Senora 
Remon, as chairman of the conference’s committee on 
human rights, said that this inequality gives Commu- 
nists a chance to “poison the minds” of Panamanians. 

Panama’s first lady earned her own living before her 
marriage by working as a secretary. She has always been 
deeply interested in helping the poor people of her 
country. She learned about their problems by talking to 
thousands of them. When Col. Remon campaigned for 
president in 1951, she went along on his speech-making 
trips. Often she took a doctor and dentist with her. 
After the speeches, she went through the crowd offering 
immediate medical aid to those who needed it and 
couldn't afford it. She also handed out thousands of 
presents—pots, pans, packages of seeds 

Now she holds regular “open house” sessions at the 
presidential palace where anyone can ask for her advice 
and help. 

We salute the glamorous 
to our Latin American “good neighbors” on Pan Ameri- 
can Day—April 14. 


vear-old 





UP ’hotoe 
Senora Remon. 


showed 


Ceci’ as our thoughts turn 


A BYRD HEADING SOUTH 


OFF TO THE SOUTH POLE! That's where Rea: 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd aims to go next winter 

World Week asked the famous explorer about his 
plans for his fifth Antarctic expedition. H« 
wire; 

HOPE TO SAIL NEXT WINTER. EXPECT TO DO 
MORE FLYING THAN USUAL. NOT AS MUCH 
SCIENTIFIC WORK. PERHAPS CAN DO JOB WITH 
ONE ICE BREAKER AND COUPLE OF SUPPLY 
SHIPS. PERSONNEL WILL BE APPROXIMATELY 
AREA 


replied by 


500. WANT TO GET INTO UNEXPLORED 












BEYOND SOUTH POLE. THIS IS AN UNTOUCHED 
RESERVOIR OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 
Admiral Byrd, who is 66, will be continuing the career 


of exploration he first decided upon at the age of 10. 


At 12 this adventurous son of a prominent Virginia 
family took a trip around the world—by himself. At 14 
he made sketches of some of the tools he hoped to use 


some day as a polar explorer. 

The Byrd family has produced both military and 
political leaders. Richard’s brother, Harry F. Byrd, has 
been U. S. Senator from Virginia since 1933. 

Richard Byrd was graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1912, but four years later was retired from 
the service because of a foot injury. He spent his free 
time learning to flv. He was soon back on duty in the 
U.S. Naval Air Force despite his handicap 

Since 1926 he has given his full time to his pola eXx- 
peditions and 
Admiral in 1930 in recognition of his services to the 
nation. He 
has explored more of Antarctica (which is larger than 
the U.S. and Europe together) than any other Ameri- 
can. He discovered what may be the world’s largest 
coal field 

Byrd now lives in Boston, Mass. 


writing. Congress promoted him to Rear 


was the first man to fly over both poles. He 


buried under thousands of feet of ice. 


His explorations have cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Most of these funds have been put up by indi- 
viduals who feel that Byrd is adding to our knowledge 
of the unknown parts of the world. He hopes to receive 
the backing of the Department of Defense on his fifth 
Antarctic expedition, but if that doesn’t work out he 
feels that private individuals will again take care of the 
expenses. 

Antarctica is the world’s coldest continent. Even in 
midsummer the temperature seldom rises above freezing. 
The Antarctic summer comes in our winter time. That is 


. because, south of the equator, the seasons are the oppo- 


site of ours. 

Half a dozen nations have staked out claims to parts 
of Antarctica. The U. S. considered setting up bases 
there during World War II, but has never claimed any 
Antarctic 


territory 





AP Photo 
Adm. Byrd reads letters from people eager to go to South Pole. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Dienbienphu holds out 
(p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW ( pp. 6-8)—one 
H-bomb could destroy a city; excise tax cuts cause price 
drops; Arturo Toscanini retires from NBC Orchestra; 
studies made of cancer-tobacco link; ILA ends strike; 
India puts squeeze on Portuguese and French colonies. 


A SOLDIER’S SOUVENIRS: A museum honoring 
one of the nation’s great soldiers—now President of the 
United States—was opened early this month at Abilene, 
Kans. The museum will eventually contain $1,500,000 
worth of mementos tracing the military career of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The building stands near the 
President’s boyhood home. The museum contains uni- 
forms Eisenhower wore during his 37 years of military 
service, from his days as a cadet at West Point until the 
climax of his Army career as a five-star general. It also 
contains maps he used while leading the Allied forces 
which liberated Europe during World War II. Other 
items include a $300,000 jewel-encrusted sword, pre- 
sented to him by the Netherlands; the costly “Order of 
Victory” medal, awarded by the Soviet Union; and a 
2,500-year-old warrior’s helmet, from the Greek govern- 
ment. Part of the museum is now open to the public. 
The entire exhibit will be on display for visitors next 
autumn. At that time the President is expected to be 
there to dedicate the building. 


WARMING UP? What's happening to the weather? A 
University of Michigan professor says it is getting too 
warm in central New England for spruce and tamarack 
trees. He predicts that these evergreens, which long 
have flourished in that region, will eventually die out. 
Today the average year-around temperature in central 
New England is about three degrees higher than it was 
in 1814 through 1819. The professor believes the world’s 
climate has been warming up for about 200 years 


OUR FRONT COVER: This is a scene in a rice paddy 
outside Gian-Coc, a small village on the edge of the Red 
River delta in northern Viet Nam. The delta, one of 
Asia's richest rice bowls, is held by the French, but 
is surrounded by the Communist-led rebels. The reb- 
els often raid the delta villages to seek food and sup- 
plies. This peasant’s water buffalo was hit by a stray 
bullet during such a raid. So the Viet Nam farmer has 
hitched up his son and two daughters to his harrow 
until he can scrimp up enough meney to buy a new 
inimal, It’s back-breaking work, but the rice crop must 
be grown or the family will go hungry. Last week the 
war was raging at two other points in Indo-China. The 
rebels made their first large scale invasion of Cambodia 
see map, p. 11). At Dienbienphu, a French garrison 
fought back against a Communist siege. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles warned last week that Com- 
munist China is coming “awful close to aggression” in 
Indo-China. He said a Chinese general has helped di- 
rect the attack against Dienbienphu, and that the 
Chinese Communists have been manning rebel anti- 
aircraft guns there. 





Guy QGlllette-Brackman sssoctates 


EARLY START: Fifteen-year-old Terence J. Gallagher 
saved up $150 and became part owner of a nation-wide 
business. He earned most of the money by mowing 
lawns and caddying at a golf course near his home in 
Bernardsville, N. J. Then he bought five shares of stock 
in the Worthington Corporation in September, 1952. 
Worthington manufactures air conditioning equipment 
and heavy machinery for other industries. Last month 
Terence (center, above) was the youngest stockholder 
at the annual meeting of Worthington stockholders— 
the owners of the business. (Each share of stock is 
a share in the ownership of a corporation.) Terence’s 
shares are now worth about $190. He plans to work this 
summer and buy five more shares. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW USE FOR TV—One of the loneliest jobs in the 
world is fire-watching. Forest rangers often spend 
weeks alone in fire towers, always alert for the first sign 
of smoke. Last month a ranger left his fire tower in a 
Louisiana forest. A TV camera took his place. The 
camera was mounted on a swivel which kept it turn- 
ing round and round, completing a turn every two 
minutes. The TV picture was transmitted to a man 
sitting in comfort in the nearby city of Alexandria, La 
The makers said one camera mounted high in the air 
can cover as much forest area as eight human spotters 
And one man in a central control booth could “fire- 
watch” several TV screens at once. 


ENDQUOTE: Thomas E. Murray, member of the 


Atomic Energy Commission: “We know God made the 
atom. Because God made it, the atom is good, Man 
never has anything to fear in God's material creation 
Our only fear—and our great responsibility—is not what 
we do with things but what we do with ourselves. We 
know nuclear energy can be devoted to constructive 
and destructive purposes. It rests with man’s conscience 
to decide which it shall be.” 








H-bomb: Cities in Danger 


The United States can build a 
hydrogen bomb powerful enough 
te ‘destroy any city.”’ 

So said Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. He had just returned 
from witnessing two hydrogen bomb 
tests in the Pacific—the March 1 and 
March 26 explosions. (See last 
week's news pages. ) 

According to Congressional 
sources, the March 1 blast was 600 
to 700 times more powerful than the 
atomic bombs dropped on Japan in 
World War IL. 

It has been estimated unofficially 
that a bomb as powerful as those 
set off in the Pacific tests last month 
could: 
¢ Totally destroy by blast 

thing within a radius of four miles 

—an area of 50 square miles; 

e Severely damage an area of 200 

square miles; 

Moderately damage an area of 600 

square miles; 

¢ Destroy by fire an area of 800 
square miles. 

(The world’s largest city, in area, 
is London, England—693_ square 
iniles. ) 

In a radio and TV address last 
week, President Eisenhower said the 
H-bomb would not “be used by our 
initiative.” But he said there would 
be “retaliation” if Russia attacked 
the U. S. or “our vital interests.” 
He assured the nation that the VU. S. 
would not start a war. He gave his 
opinion that Russia isn’t likely to 
start one, either—partly because the 
Russians know we could strike back 
with mighty power. 

What's Behind It: The dawn of 
the super-power “hydrogen age” has 
already had important effects: 

1. CIVIL DEFENSE: U. S. civil 
defense officials say new methods 
for protecting our people and _ in- 
dustries will have to be worked out. 
Air raid shelters—unless they are so 
deep in the earth as to be ruinously 
expensive—are not considered safe 
protection. Instead, plans for evacu- 
ating whole cities may have to be 
made. Defense production plants, it 


every- 





ing News 


was said, should be scattered away 
from target areas, so that a single 
bomb would not destroy a number 
of vital factories. 

2, ATOMIC CONTROL: With 
both the U. S. and Russia develop- 
ing hydrogen weapons, the U. S., 
Britain, and France joined in urg- 
ing a new effort at disarmament and 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy. At their request, the U. N. 
Disarmament Commission met last 
Friday. 


Hope for New States? 


Congress, eager to adjourn by 
July 30, faces the “day of de- 
cision’ on several issues. 
ALASKA-HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 

Not since 1912, when Arizona and 
New Mexico filled out our present 
continental limits, has Congress ad- 
mitted a new state to the union. The 
House last year passed a bill to give 
statehood to Hawaii. This month the 
Senate passed a bill to make both 
Hawaii and Alaska states. This 
stalled the issue, because a bill can- 
not become a law until passed in 
identical form by both houses of 
Congress. Many observers believe 
it is doubtful that either Hawaii or 
Alaska will be admitted to the union 





this year unless President Eisenhow- 
er vigorously backs one or the other 
of the bills 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION 


An excise is a tax levied upon the 
sale of a commodity or service. To 
raise revenue, Congress has levied 
excise taxes on such goods and serv- 
ices as furs, jewelry, cosmetics, lug- 
gage, phone bills, train and _air- 
plane tickets, movie and _ baseball 
admissions, cigarettes, and liquor. 

Congress passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed, a bill lowering excise 
taxes on nearly everything except 
cigarettes and liquor. This is ex- 
pected to cost the Government near- 
ly $1,000,000,000 a year in revenue 

On most items the tax was re- 
duced to 10 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. The tax on movie ad 
missions was reduced from 20 to 10 


per cent and tickets costing less 
than 50 cents are free of tax. 
Much of the tax reduction was 


passed on to the buyer in the form 
ot lower prices. 

On railroad and airplane tickets 
telephone bills, and furs, consumers 
got the full benefit of the tax re- 
duction. The cost to the consume 
of many other goods dropped, but 
not in all cases by the full amount of 
the tax. Some concerns, including 
the majority of motion picture 
theatres and baseball parks, intend 
to raise their prices by the amount 
of the tax. Thus they will pocket the 
tax saving. 

AIR ACADEMY 

The President has signed a law 
authorizing $126,000,000 to set up 
a “West Point of the Air” to train 
officers for the Air Force. The school 
will have equal rank with the Army's 
West Point and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The first class will en- 
ter a temporary academy next sum- 
mer. A permanent site has not yet 
been chosen. Air Force officials hope 
to have the permanent academy op- 
erating by 1957. 


TARIFF REDUCTION 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires in June. This act per- 
mits the President to lower our 
tariffs on imported goods if other 














countries do likewise on the goods 
we export. President Eisenhower 
this month asked Congress to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years. He also 
asked power to lower tariffs by five 
per cent under present rates each 
year for the next three years 

These requests came in a special 
message to Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals followed closely the 
recommendations of the Randall 
Commission (see news pages, Febru- 
ary 3 issue). The fate of the program 
is uncertain. Many Republicans fa- 
vor higher rather than lower tariffs. 


Maestro’s Last Concert? 

Arturo Toscanini has retired as 
conductor of the National Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra. 

Toscanini—now 87—is generally 
rated as the greatest orchestra con- 
ductor of his time. He will leave 
soon on a visit to his native Italy. 
Whether he will return to the U. S. 
is unknown. It is believed that, ex- 
cept perhaps for guest appearances 
in Italy, Toscanini has conducted 
his last concert. 

His retirement was announced 
after he led the NBC Orchestra in 
an all-Wagner broadcast April 4. 
The orchestra was created especially 
for Maestro Toscanini 17 years ago, 
to bring fine music into American 
homes by means of radio. 


Tobacco and Cancer 

The search goes on for the 
facts on whether tobacco is to 
blame for the increase in lung 
cancer. 

The problem faces not only sci- 
entists and health workers, but also 
the courts. In St. Louis, a factory 
worker suffering from lung cancer 
sued four cigarette companies for 
$250,000. He blamed cigarettes for 
his lung condition. He said the ciga- 
rette companies had given public as- 


surances that their products were - 


free from harmful substances. 

Other recent developments in the 
tobacco inquiry were: 

1. For the first time, the American 
Cancer Society voiced a “suspicion” 
that cigarette smoking “to a degree 

vet undetermined does increase 

likelihood of developing cancer 
’ Smokers were advised 
to smoke no more than six or eight 
cigarettes a day—and the Society 
urged young people not to smoke at 
all 


f the | 
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WHAT HAPPENS when a pilot has 
to bail out of a jet plane going faster 
than the speed of sound? 

“Three things happen and we know 
very little about their results,” says Col. 
John P. Stapp of Holloman Air Center, 
N. Mex. 

“First, the pilot is hit by a wind blast 
that could rip off his clothes, choke him, 
or singe him through friction burns. 
Second, his speed decreases rapidly, 
with the pull of three or four times the 
force of gravity. Third, he spins head 
over heels, with stresses on his nervous 
system, blood stream, and muscles.” 

Col. Stapp is trying to develop ways 
to protect pilots from these man-killing 
forces. At Holloman, a rocket sled 
(above) has been built to imitate the 
effect of a bail-out at supersonic speed. 
The sled travels at 750 miles per hour 
down a 3,500-foot railroad track. At the 
end of the run the sled slams into a pool 
of water. 

During the ride the occupant of the 
swivel seat (center in photo) spins head- 
over-heels at the rate of 180 times per 
minute. 





United Press photo 


How Much Can the Human Body Stand? 


So far, only dummies have ridden the 
sled. Soon human volunteers will take 
the trip. First to go will be Col. Stapp 
himself. 


oO — ° 


Others volunteers are adding to our 
knowledge of what the human body can 


stand. 
Off Port of Spain, Trinidad, two 
young Navy men stayed for days 


aboard a raft moored to a buoy. They 
had just seven cans of emergency food 
rations, and equipment for using the 
sun’s heat to distill fresh drinking water 
from sea water. The aim was to get in- 
formation on how long a downed air- 
man could survive if he has to go to sea 
on the airplane life rafts now used as 
regulation equipment 

To find out the effects of long-con- 
tinued noise, a man at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., listened for more than 50 
hours to the roar of an airplane pro- 
peller. The Navy has been testing the 
effects of extreme cold on men and ma- 
chinery, at an airfield on Bay of Whales, 
Alaska, within 1,000 miles of the North 
Pole. 





2. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Health says lung cancer is 
10 times as frequent among pack-a- 
day smokers as among non-smokers. 

3. After a two-year study at the 
University of Minnesota hospital, 
the American Cancer Society re- 
ported that, of 40 men over the age 
of 50 with mouth cancer, 26 had 
chewed tobacco for many years. 

4. The British Medical Journal 
stated that the best “single step in 
cancer prevention” was not to smoke 


cigarettes 

On the other side of the argument 
some observers wondered why more 
city people than rural dwellers get 
lung cancer. Research workers at the 
Southern 


University of California 


caused cancer in mice by painting 
them with a mixture of materials 
found in city air, such as chemicals, 
smog, and exhaust fumes. 

The tobacco industry has joined 
in the search for more information. 
Results of research sponsored by the 
U. S. tobacco industry is to be an- 
nounced this month. In Canada, to- 
bacco interests have donated $100,- 
000 to a  government-supported 
study of tobacco use. In Great Brit- 
they have offered $700,000 for 
such studies 

In still another project, the U. S 
Public Health Service is asking 300,- 
000 World War I veterans about 
their use of tobacco. It is believed 
that a lifetime survey of this large 


aim 





group will help make clear whether 
there is any relationship between 
use of tobacco and cancer. 

Meanwhile, the controversy had 
its effect on cigarette sales. Sales of 
filtered cigarettes (which claim to 
filter out irritating substances ) were 
booming. The U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture reported a two per cent 
drop in cigarette consumption dur- 
ing the past year. 


New Dock Vote Planned 


The port of New York was 
again bustling with shipping, as 
a month-long waterfront strike 
ended. 

The striking International Long- 
shoremen’s Association ordered its 
members back to work, after getting 
word of a decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Last December the NLRB held an 
election among the dockworkers. 
The vote was to determine whether 
they wanted the old ILA or a new 
American Federation of Labor long- 
shoremen’s union to represent them 
in labor-management talks. The old 
ILA won. This month, however, the 
NLRB declared that the election 
was not a fair one, and ordered that 
a new vote be held. 

The board further ruled that if the 
ILA did not stop its strike, it would 
not even be listed on the ballot in 
the new election. The walkout was 
then called off. 

The strike was the longest and 
most costly in New York harbor 
history. It lasted for 29 days and 
cost an estimated $300,000,000. (See 
last week’s news pages. ) 


“India For the Indians” 


India is trying to take over the 
last remnants of Evropean em- 
pires within her borders. 

Seven settlements scattered along 
the coasts of India still fly the 
French or Portuguese flag. 

To be sure, these foreign “patches” 
are small, The total population of 
the French settlements is only about 
300,000, and that of the Portuguese 
areas is about twice that number. 

In 1948, a few months after gain- 
ing her independence from Britain, 
India signed an agreement with 
France. The agreement provided 


that the people of the French terri- 
tories should vote to decide whether 
they would join India or remain 
under French rule 


INP photo 
SIGN OF SPRING: In London, England, an 
American sailor—George W. Smith of Fort 
Knox, Ky.—and a British lassie practice 
for the annual Good Friday marble 
tournament at Tinsley Green in Sussex. 
A team from the headquarters of the 
U. S. Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Naval Forces plans to take part. 


One small French colony, Chan- 
dernagore, near Calcutta, voted to 
join India and was turned over to 
India a few years ago. As for the 
other French settlements, the In- 
dians insist that a vote should not 
be conducted while the French still 
are in control. But the French re- 
fuse to abandon the settlements un- 
til a vote determines their fate. 

As for the Portuguese, they have 
shown no inclination to give up their 
settlements under any conditi®ns. 

Recently the Indian government 
made new efforts to squeeze the 
French and the Portuguese out of 
India. Colonial officials of Portugal 
and France are no longer allowed to 
travel about freely in India. To get 
from one settlement to another, 
these officials will now have to travel 
by sea or air instead of by land 

What’s Behind It: The territories 
in dispute are: (1) the Portuguese 
possessions of Goa, Daman, and 
Diu; and (2) the French possessions 
of Pondichery, Mahe, Yanaon, and 
Karikal. They are the relics of a 
race for empire among the major 
European powers which goes back 
several centuries. 

Goa, an important port, is about 
the size of Rhode Island and has 
a population of 60.000. It has been 








controlled by Portugal since 1510. 

The French colony of Pondichery 
has a population of about 200,000. 
It was seized by the French in 1742. 


Our Pakistan Friends 


Two groups of U. S. ““Ambassa- 
dors of good will’’ had a fine time 
in Pakistan this month. 

“Magic Carpet!”: Two high school 
seniors are visiting Pakistan as win- 
ners of the “magic carpet” essay con- 
test on Pakistan, sponsored by the 
Pakistan Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. They are Sigrid Jan Larson, 
17, of Topeka, Kans., and Michael 
Grady Woods, 17, of Taylor, Tex. 

Swapping mayors: Cortland, N. Y. 
(population, 14,000) held a “Pakis- 
tan Day” in 1952 and entertained 
the Pakistan ambassador. This 
month Mayor Robert H. Kerr of 
Cortland followed up this “good 
neighbor” program by visiting the 
city of Peshawar in West Pakistan. 
He was installed as honorary Mun- 
icipal Administrator (mayor), Ab- 
dul Rashid, Peshawar’s Municipal 
Administrator, will accompany Dr. 
Kerr home and will serve as hon- 
orary mayor of Cortland. Said the 
wife of one of Peshawar’s leading 
citizens: “Understanding comes 
slowly between peoples. It is like 
planting a rose. One has to wait a 
long time for the flower to appear. 
Today a rose has been planted.” 


Quick Ma 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


Underline the correct choice within 
the parentheses. 

1. Goa and Pondichery are (moun- 
tains; European possessions; lakes) in 
(Africa; India; West Indies). 

2. President Eisenhower wants to (in- 
crease; lower; abolish) U.S. tariffs. 

3. Hawaii and Alaska are now (U.S. 
states; republics; U. S. territories). 

1. Excise taxes are taxes on (personal 
income: sales of certain goods and sen 
ices; real estate). 

5. The purpose of the Air Academy 
is to (train officers for the Air Force 
plan space flight; teach first aid) 

6. The U.S. has (promised never to 
use the hydrogen bomb in warfare; 
tested hydrogen bombs in the Pacific 
region; found a way to protect cities 
trom hydrogen bomb explosions). 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Southeast Asia 


Will the Communists grab the “wealth of the Indies’’? 


“WQW7HO'S he?” wondered the puz- 
zled people of Calicut, India. 

\ light-skinned sailor had come 
ashore from a ship of strange design. 
The date was May, 1498. The vis- 
itor was Vasco da Gama of Portugal 


the first European to find a sea 
route to “the Indies.” 
In Da Gama’s day, Europeans 


called Southeast Asia “the Indies.” 
For centuries, Europeans had hoped 
get their hands on “the wealth of 
the Indies”—spices, rare silks, and 
other luxuries. But the land route to 
those fabled lands was difficult and 
langerous. Now, Da Gama _ had 
shown how to get there the easy way 


by sea! 


to 


EMPIRE OF EUROPE 


Europeans swarmed into Southeast 
Asia, seeking trade. After the traders 
came conquerors — British, French, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish. They 
carved out colonies and built em- 
pires. They made fortunes gathering 
ind selling the riches of Southeast 
Asia 

But most of the native peoples 
stayed as before. Many 
lreamed of throwing out the foreign- 
ers. They wanted to use “the wealth 
of the Indies” for themselves. For 


poor as 


years they got nowhere. Then World 





War II broke out. It turned out to be 
Southeast Asia’s chance for freedom. 

The war crippled the military 
power of European nations that ruled 
Southeast Asia. The native peoples 
demanded independence — and _ the 
Europeans began “giving in.” Britain 
and the Netherlands freed most of 
their colonies. New nations appeared 
—Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, India, 
and Pakistan. The U. S. kept a long- 
standing promise and freed the Phil- 
ippines in 1946. France is granting 
rights of self-government to her pos- 
sessions in Indo-China. 

Today, for the first time in cen- 
turies, most of Southeast Asia’s peo- 
ples are running their own affairs. 

But now a new set of conquerors 
threatens their freedom. These con- 
querors are the Communists. Already 
they've seized China. They're plot- 
ting against the governments of other 
nations of Asia. And in some places 
the Reds have taken up arms to try 
to seize power. 


UNIT ON 





INDO-CHINA 


The biggest Red revolt is raging in 
Indo-China (see p. 11). What if the 
Communists win? 

1. Indo-China is a gateway to 
all of Southeast Asia. If the Reds 
grab Indo-China, they'll be in a po- 
sition to strike at almost any country 
on the map above. 

2. The free world might lose 
“the wealth of the Indies.”” Quan- 
tities of oil, tea, fibers, and other raw 
materials—as well as the luxury goods 
prized in Vasco da Gama’s time— 
flow from Southeast Asia to Europe 
and America. For example, the U. S. 
gets from Southeast Asia nearly all 
its natural rubber, half of its tin, and 
a third of its manganese (a mineral 
needed to “toughen” steel). South- 
east Asia is also a “rice bowl” that 
helps feed much of Asia (see chart, 
p. 11). All these riches are tempting 
prizes to Communist aggressors. 


UNCLE SAM’S HELP 


Uncle Sam is trying to help South- 
east Asia in two ways. We send ex- 
perts who are training Southeast 
Asians in modern ways of farming 
and industry. And we are sending 
arms to nations that are willing to 
fight to stay free. Some nations (such 
as India, Burma, and Indonesia) 
won't accept our military aid. Their 
leaders say they want to keep their 
countries out of the “cold war.” 

How can we wake up the South- 
east Asians to the dangers they face? 
How can we get them to join the 
fight for their own freedom? This is 
one of Uncle Sam’s biggest worries— 
especially in Indo-China. (Turn page) 
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Here’s a “spring work-out” for your 
imagination! 

Suppose you were a teen-ager of Viet 
Nam. Try to put yourself in the place 
of the boy or girl at right in the picture 
above. What would it be like to live in 
this Asian land—biggest and most im- 
portant country of Indo-China? 


OU'RE short of stature, and slen 

der of build. Your eyes are a very 
dark brown (with a slight slant) 
Your hair is straight and black. and 
vour skin is a golden-brown 

You wear cool, light clothing to 
suit Viet Nam’s hot climate—baggy 
trousers, and a loose-fitting shirt o1 
a scarf draped about your shoulders 
Often you put on a bow]-shaped hat 
made of cunningly-worked palm- 
leaves to shelter you from sun and 
rain (see unit symbol above ). Brass 
bracelets clink on your wrists and 


ankles. 
RED RIVER VALLEY 


You live, let’s say, in the valley of 
the Red River in northern Viet Nam 
-one of the most thickly-populated 
regions in the world. The river is the 
“life-giver” of your people. Its floods 
leave carpets of fertile soil on the 
surrounding plains. Its waters bring 
nourishing moisture for crops—chiet 
lv rice. 

Acre for 


acre, farmers can get 


more food by raising rice than al- 
most any other crop. That's impor- 
tant in a land with so many mouths 
to feed. 





Wide World phote 


If YOU Lived in Viet Nam 


little 


Your country has few factories. 
Most people in Viet Nam make their 
living by farming. Your father is a 
farmer—and so are you and all the 
other able-bodied members of your 
family. Often you toil long hours in 
vour family’s tiny rice paddy, up to 
vour knees in muddy water. Or you 
walk a wooden treadmill all day; 
you're a “human pump” to lift irriga- 
tion water from a canal to the rice 


fields 


COOKED CROCODILE 


You eat rice at just about every 
meal—as most Vietnamese do. But 
sometimes, when your father has a 
little extra income, the family buys 
pe-leun—a river fish that’s six feet 
long. On a feast day, you sometimes 
vet a bite of such Viet Nam delicacies 


as cooked crocodile and baby oc- 
topus 

Your house is built of mud bricks 
and bamboo sticks. It stands on 


stilts, to keep it dry when the river 
Hoods. The thatched with 
palm leaves and the walls are cur- 
Your 


root is 


bamboo slats 


tains made ot 
home has no electricity or running 
watel 

School? You don’t go at all. Yow 


little village has no school. Now and 
then, you come across a book or a 
magazine. You thumb through it to 
look at the pictures But vou can’t 


Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 18. 





A VIET NAM FAMILY sits down to dinner 
—on the floor. Their ‘table’ is a straw 
mat. Their ‘knives and forks” are sets of 
chopsticks. The meal is rice mixed with 
vegetables. In background within the 
father’s reach is a machine gun, ready 
in case Communists raid the village. 


UNIT ON 





figure out the marks on the 
pages. 

Somebody in the family always 
seems to be sick, and nobody knows 
why. When your're ill, you have to 
“grin and bear it.” You know your 
father hasn't the money to call a 
doctor. Besides, your village doesn't 
have a doctédr, a nurse, or a hospital. 
When a relative dies, you help make 
tiny garments, horses, and other sym- 
bols of wealth which are put by the 
corpse to accompany the departed 


spirit 


IN THE MIDST OF WAR 


Your life is overshadowed by war. 
Soldiers march by, sometimes tram- 
pling your father’s field. Rebels ap- 
pear at the door by night, demand- 
ing food. An uncle is killed by a 
stray bullet. Often you hear the roar 
of gunfire, and see planes streak by. 

You go with your father to the city 
when he sells his rice crop. You hear 
confusing ideas. In the market place, 
a man whispers, “Join our revolt 
and throw out the foreigners. Com- 
munism will bring health and wealth 
for all.” In the city square, you hear 
an official of your new government 
He tells you the French are giving 
your people power to run their own 
affairs. The official urges youths in 
the crowd to join the army of Viet 
Nam and help crush the revolt. 

You wonder what to think 


to believe 


whom 











The Long. 


Long War 


Uncle Sam’‘s big problem: How to keep Indo-China free? 


teeny Four vears ago Ameri- 
cans hardly knew such a place 
xisted. Then suddenly our G.L.’s 


vere fighting a there—5,000 
miles from our shores. It was a war 
to keep armed Communists from 


war 


verrunning a corner of the free 
world 

Indo-China! A war began there 
eight years ago—long before the 


Korean War—and it’s still going on. 
This, too, is a war to keep a corner 
of the free world safe from com- 
munism. In Indo-China, Communists 
ire leading Indo-Chinese rebels. 
On the free world’s are 
France and those Indo-Chinese who 
ire loyal to France. Uncle Sam is 
helping them—not with soldiers, but 
vith guns and planes and other 
nilitary supplies. We are paying 
ibout two thirds of France’s war 
costs in Indo-China. This year alone 
we are sending close to a billion 
dollars’ worth of aid to Indo-China. 
We have military advisers there. 
Recently we sent about 150 of our 
best Air Force mechanics, to keep 
\merican-built warplanes flying. 
This long, long war in Indo-China 
s still much an “unknown 
var’ to most Americans. Our Gov- 
ernment has started a campaign to 


side 


pretty 
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tell the people what it’s all about. 

In a speech the other day Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles 
summed it up this way: 

“Indo-China _ is 
First—and always first—are the 
human values. There, about 30,000,000 
people are seeking for themselves the 


important In many 


respects 


dignity of self-government. 

“Until a few ago, they 
merely a French dependency. Now their 
three political units—Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos—are exercising a very 
large measure of independent author- 
ity. The French government declared 
last July its intention to complete that 
independence 

“The United States is sympathetic. 
We here do not forget that we were a 
colony which won independence. 

“Now the Communists are trying to 
prevent this orderly development. 
Those who are fighting [on the Com- 
munist side] have been largely trained 
and equipped in Communist China. 
They are supplied with artillery and 
ammunition from the Soviet-Chinese 
Communist If they should win, 
they would subject the people to a cruel 
Communist dictatorship taking its or- 
from Peiping [capital of Red 
China] and Moscow. The purpose is to 
dominate all of Southeast Asia.” 

Mr. Dulles said the free world 
should take “united action” against 
this threat. Many people wonder: 


vears were 


bloc. 


ders 


J 





WW 


“Are we heading for ‘another Korean 
war of the free world against com- 
munism?” 

The trouble in Indo-China has 
long roots. It started a century ago, 
when France began taking control 
of Indo-China 
made fortunes selling Indo-Chinese 


French businessmen 


products—rice, rubber, coal, pepper 
tea. The Indo-Chinese profited little 
They had to work for the French 
Thev had hardly any share in gov- 
ernment. Some of them began plot- 
ting to win freedom 


VIET NAM CREATED 


Their chance came in World War 
II. Japan occupied Indo-China, but 
in 1945 Japan was defeated. Then a 
group of anti-French Indo-Chinese, 
called the “Viet Minh,” seized con- 
trol of eastern Indo-China. They de- 
clared this region an independent 
nation, named Viet Nam. Leader of 
the Viet Minh was Ho Chi Minh, a 
wispy little Communist trained in 
Russia. 

France wanted to get control of 
Indo-China again. The French were 
willing to let Ho Chi Minh stay as 
head of the government in Viet Nam, 
but under French supervision. He 
wouldn't agree In 1946 his forces 
attacked the French. And so the war 
began. 

At first, fighting was on a small 
scale. French troops patrolled the 
cities and main roads. Now and then 


Viet Minh guerrillas, from jungle 
“hide-outs,” raided French-held 
areas. (Turn page) 


MAP AT LEFT shows rebel-held areas of Indo-China (in solid red). CHART BELOW 
shows the leading exporters and importers of rice in Southeast Asia. Rice is the chief 
food crop of this crowded region. Asian farmers can get more food from their land 
by raising rice than most other crops. The four sellers are the only Asian countries 
producing surpluses of rice. Other buyers (not in the list above) include Ceylon, 
Malaya, and Communist China. Asia’s rice trade has fallen by half since World 
War Il. Chart is based on 1951 figures but current figures are about the same. 
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The people of Indo-China stood 
uncertainly between the two sides 
\fany Indo-Chinese cooperated with 
the Viet Minh. in hopes of getting 
rid of French rule. Others, including 
some top leaders, remained loyal to 
France. Under these leaders, France 
Viet 


set up a new government i! 
Nam. 

France tried to please Viet Nam 
(Cambodia, and Laos—the three coun 
tries in Indo-China—by giving them 
more and more self-government. In 
1949 France allowed them to form 
their own armies. Today, these Indo 
Chinese forces make up more than 
half the troops on the French side. 
But sometimes their fighting spirit 
is not high. Some units have deserted 
in time of battle. 

Meanwhile, the war got bigger 
ind bigger. It became a real inter 
national war after the Communist 
Chinese conquered China in 1950 
Red China sent aid to the Viet Minh 
The U.S. began sending aid to the 
French side. 


DEADLOCKED WAR 


But the war is still a deadlock 
Each side has about 500,000 troops 
Each side controls about half. of 
Viet Nam. The French still hold the 
main transportation lines and chief 
cities and the best rice-growing 
regions. But the Viet Minh has or- 
ganized much of the interior of Viet 
Nam, under a Communist-type gov- 
ernment. 

Until recently Viet Minh steered 
clear of head-on battles with the 
French. Last month they changed 
their methods. They threw a ring of 
10,000 men around a French fort- 
ress called Dienbienphu. This fort- 
ress is in western Viet Nam, deep in 
the midst of Viet Minh territory. 


Some American civilian pilots are 
helping to fly supplies to the de- 
fenders of the fortress. Dienbienphu 
was still holding out as we went to 
press It's the war’s biggest battle. 

Dienbienphu is not so very im 
portant as a military stronghold. But 
it’s important as a “curtain raiser” 
in preparation for the “main bout.” 
This “feature event” will take place 
thousands of miles from Indo-China 
On April 26 at Geneva in Switzer- 
land a conference will be held The 
Big Four—U.S., Russia, Britain, 
France—will be there. So will Red 
China. This is the Chinese Com- 
munists’ first invitation to an inter 
national conference. 

The main subjects are: how to 
make peace in Korea and_ Indo- 
China 

The Reds think the attack on 
Dienbienphu is making a big impres- 
sion on the French. The Reds hope 
France will decide that it can’t win 
the Indo-Chinese war. Then France 
might take Ho Chi Minh back into 
the Viet Nam government—or per- 
haps the French troops would pull 
out of Indo-China altogethe1 


WAR-WEARY FRANCE 


France is weary of the war. It has 
cost 16,000 French lives and billions 
of dollars. And France fears that, 
even if the Viet Minh are defeated, 
French rule is over in Indo-China. 
Viet Nam is demanding complete 
independence. 

All this poses a tough problem fo1 
Uncle Sam. How can he get the 
French and the rest of the free world 
to make a more determined fight for 
Indo-China? How much more aid 
will the U. S. have to pour into the 
struggle? Before it’s over, will we 
have to send American troops? 





Population: 30,000,000 (S85 per cent 
near coasts. 


Climate: Hot and rainy: 


chief source of wealth 


authority over them 





Minerals: Coal, tin, zinc and other minerals (not fully developed 
Farming: Rice grows on 5/6 of cultivated land, and is chief export and 


Government: Laos and Cambodia are kingdon 
of state,” has powers something 
has some control over governments 
more complete independence but the 


INDO-CHINA AT A GLANCE 


in Viet Nam 


Area: 280,000 square‘ miles (larger than Texas 
Land Formation: North-to-south mountain chains, heavily forested, cove: 
3/5 of the land. Fertile lowlands along Red and Mekong Rivers and 


monsoon rains fall from May to October 


s. Bao Dai, Viet Nam’s “chief 


) 
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like that of a president. France stil 
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All three countries are demanding 


French hope to keep some 















S.E. Asia Adventure 





1. Kingdom of Indo-China 

Prefix meaning within 

6. S. E. Asia nation, formerly a British 
colony (first 3 letters). 


7. Communist nation bordering on S. E. 
Asia. 

11. Small isle west of Sumatra. 

12. Louisiana (abbrev.). 

14. Viet Nam's largest city 

15 Sick. 


16. Until (abbrev. ). 

17. Slippery fish shaped like a snake 

18. In Jewish calendar. the 11th month. 

19. True 

21. To move along 

22. Title of native head of Tunis 

24. A skill. 

25. Rock or sand containing metal. 

26. Combining form meaning stomach. 

29. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 

30. Famous U. S. canal. 

31. Former kingdom of central Viet Nam, 
once headed by Bao Dai 

2. Affirmative 

1. Finished. 

5 Picturesque 


1. Hawaiian flower wreath. 

2. Toughen by heating. 

3. Unusual. 

4. In that manner 

7. Organization of labor unions (U.S.). 
8. Leading city in northern Viet Nam. 
9. Third person singular, present indi- 

dicative of be 

10. Brisk, rapid (musical term). 

ll. No good (abbret 

13. To pass out as a share. 

14. Northeastern region of U. S. S. R. 
15. Abbrev. meaning that is 

16. A small tambourine-like drum. 
20. Seaport in the Azores 
93 Old torm of you 
24 I iver 
27. To point or direct 
28. Part of Asia (abbrev.) where Indo- 


} 
( hina war Is locate d. 


30. Prefix meaning in 
32. Second person singular (and plural), 
33. Behold. 

34. District of Columbia (abbrev.). 
Answers next week) 














Indoor pictures that “steal the show” 


are simple with.Ansco All-Weather Film! - 
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INDE PENDENCE 


Uncle Sam brings gifts of freedom and economic help . . 
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. while Russia‘’s ‘gifts’ to her satellites are chains and slavery. 


One Guess ... Which Is the ‘‘Imperialist’’? 


“§MPERIALIST!” 
That’s one of the Communists’ 
favorite insults to Americans. 

“Imperialist” comes from the word 
“empire.” An imperialist is someone 
who is trying to build an empire. He 
is trying to get control of other coun- 
tries and rule them or order them 
around. 

The Communists claim that Ameri 
cans are imperialists. The Reds say 
we Americans want to run the world 
and turn it into an American colony 

This may seem ridiculous to us 
But don’t forget that many Asians 
and Africans live in colonies run by 
Europeans. Other Asians and Afri- 
cans got their freedom from Euro- 
pean rule only recently. They are 
suspicious of Europeans and other 
men of the West—including Ameri- 
cans. When the Communists call us 
“imperialists,” many Asians and Afri 
cans are ready to believe the charge 


DEEDS VS. WORDS 


But there’s an old saying 
“deeds speak louder than 
Let’s compare our deeds with those 
of the Communists. Then we'll see 
who's really an imperialist. 

Take the case of the Philippines 

The Philippines are a group of 
islands in the Pacific. We took them 
from Spain after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898. Many Filipinos 
wanted independence. They did not 


that 


words if 


want to be ruled either by Spain or 
the U. S. Son.e Filipinos fought 
against the new American rulers. 
One of them was the father of Carlos 
Romulo. (Young Romulo grew up to 
become president of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and Philippine Am- 
bassador to the U. S.) 

Young Carlos argued with his 
father: “President McKinley of the 
U. S. promises us freedom and inde- 
pendence when we are trained and 
ready for it.” 

“Don't believe _ it,” 
father. “Imperialists 
without a fight.” 


warned his 
never let go 


The first U. S. governor in the 
Philippines was William Howard 
Taft (later U. S. President). He 


called for 1,000 American teachers to 
come to the Philippines. Their job 
was to educate the Filipinos so that 
they could rule themselves , 

The Filipinos learned quickly. 

“You see, father,” Carlos said. “The 
Americans mean what they say. Fili- 
pinos are judges now. We even sen- 
tence American law-breakers. Is that 
the way of an imperialist?” 

Finally Congress set a date for the 
Philippines to become independent: 
July 4, 1946. When that day came, 
we kept our promise. The Philip- 
pines became a free nation. And 
Carlos Romulo became its spokes- 
man in the U.N. 

What can the Communists offer to 


match that? Well, let’s look at their 
record: 

Eastern Europe: The Russians 
promised after World War II to let 
the countries of eastern Europe rule 
themselves. Instead, Russia helped 
the Communist party get control of 
the governments of these countries. 
And now these Communist govern- 
ments take orders from Russia. 

China: Russia made a.treaty of 
friendship with the Chinese Nation- 
alist government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Then the Russians helped the Chi- 
nese Communists get control of 
China and drive out the Nationalists. 

Korea: Russia and Communist 
China helped North Korea attack 
South Korea. The Communists 
aimed to get control of all of Korea. 
They failed, because the United Na- 
tions freed South Korea. But North 
Korea is now just a Communist pup- 
pet, occupied by Red Chinese troops. 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


Since World War II the U. S. has 
freed the Philippines and given self- 
government to Puerto Rico. Since 
World War II the Communists have 
grabbed the homelands of half a bil- 
lion people. 

We Americans share our freedom 
with others. The Communists fasten 
the chains of slavery on every people 
that falls into their power. 

Which is the “imperialist”? 











High School Graduates have their pick of 
rmy Schools in the WAC 


14 Valuable courses available plus 
opportunities for World Travel and self-development 


Top job training in stenography, medicine, bookkeeping, personnel 
management, and other fields now is available in the Women’s Army 
Corps. The skills you learn may be applied anywhere in the world, 
for Wacs travel everywhere in the service of their country. 

As a Wac, you'll have an opportunity to meet new, interesting 
people and visit romantic foreign lands such as France, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and the Caribbean. And wherever you go, 
your attractive WAC uniform will mark you as a proud and respected 
representative of the greatest nation on earth. 

Let the world see you, as a member of the Women’s Army Corps. 
Your WAC training will give you new poise and confidence . . . help 


you to a better future both in business and social life. 
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CHOOSE FROM Ls 


THESE COURSES: 


Cryptography 
Dental Assistant 
Dental Laboratory 
Finance Procedures 
Machine Accounting 
Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 
Medical Technician 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures, Enlisted 
Occupational dherapy, Enlisted 
Personnel Management, Enlisted 
Pharmacy, Enlisted 
Physical Therapy, Enlisted 
Stenography 
X-Ray 


A WAC ~ Americo’s poised and chic 
ambassador to the world — equally at home on 
Paris’ Champs Elysees or New York's Fifth Avenue 
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“SPHE place is jinxed,” loggers in 
Oregon say. 

They mean Tillamook County, a 
forest region in Oregon 
Every six years, beginning with 1933, 
a roaring fire has swept through 
Tillamook. These four disasters have 
left a charred and blackened waste- 
land of 300,000 acres (almost half 
the size of Rhode Island )—and 
burned up enough timber to build 
thousands of houses. 

Today you can stand in the “Tilla- 
mook Burn” and see the ghostly 
skeletons of burnt-out trees as far as 
your eye can reach. “Even a chip- 
munk would have to pack his lunch 
before crossing the ‘Tillamook 
Burn, ” folks near there will tell you 


BREAKING THE “JINX” 

If the “six-year jinx” continues, fire 
will sweep the forest again in 1957 
But the people of Oregon are deter- 
mined to halt the ravages of forest 
fires and save their timber resources. 
The state has launched a program 
to replant the “Burn.” 

Forestry crews are hauling away 
burnt-out trees and planting millions 
of young saplings in their places 
‘They're crisscrossing the area with 


western 


“aisles” of cleared ground—too wide 
for flames to | These fire lanes 


cap 


Portland, Ore. Public Schools 


The Tillamook “JINX”’ 


Oregon teens bring new life to a fire-haunted forest 


will help keep any future blaze 
within a small area. 

Reforesting the “Burn” is expected 
to cost $10,500,000 and take until 
1965. But the job may be finished 
ahead of schedule—thanks in part to 
some high schoolers in Portland, Ore- 
gon. They've organized a city-wide 
movement of student volunteers to 
help replant Tillamook 


HIGH SCHOOLERS HELP 

The project got its start in 1950. 
School officials of Portland called a 
meeting of delegates from the city’s 
high schools — Benson, Cleveland, 
Franklin, Grant, Girls’ Polytechnic, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Washington, and 
Roosevelt. 

“Your state needs volunteers to 
help reforest the “Tillamook Burn,” 
the officials told the teens. “Would 
you tackle the job of lining up tree- 
planting trips for students of the 
city’s schools?” 

The teens would—and did! The 
group formed itself into the Student 
Planning Committee. Working most- 
ly on their own time, and with the 
aid of faculty advisers, committee 
members succeeded in: (1) persuad- 
ing civic clubs, lumbering firms, and 
public-spirited citizens to pay the 
student trips to the 


costs of bus 


“GENTLY DOES IT!’‘—High school 
students of Portland, Oregon show 
you how they plant new tree seed- 
lings in the soil of the “Tillamook 
Burn,” 50 miles west of Portland. 


“Burn”; (2) recruiting students from 
both grade and high schools for tree- 
planting trips; and (3) getting the 
state department of forestry to pro- 
vide planting materials, and to pro- 
vide foresters as supervisors. 
STUDENT FOREST-BUILDERS 

The result? Several times a year, a 
parade of big yellow school buses 
rumbles into the “Burn.” Out of the 
buses tumble swarms of school stu- 
dents. They form into planting teams 
and get tools and seedlings from for- 
esters. All day they scramble through 
the “Burn,” digging holes and care- 
fully inserting the seedlings (see 
photo, above). The state has marked 
off a 40-acre plot in the “Burn” for 
each of the nine high schools of 
Portland. There, students plant and 
tend their own “school forests.” 

So far, the Portland students—and 
those from other schools in Oregon 
which have similar programs—have 
planted close to 100,000 trees in the 
“Burn.” You can see their handiwork 
in the collections of tiny saplings 
that sprout by the side of the road 
along Wilson River and Sunrise 
Highways in Tillamook County. 

The teen tree-planters are careful 
with fire in the woods. They urge all 
the peopl® in Oregon to be careful, 
too. That’s good advice everywhere 
in the U. S. Each year forest fires lay 
waste an area about 50 times as big 
as the “Burn.” Nine out of ten of 
these fires needn't have happened. 
They were caused by man—a ciga- 
rette carelessly thrown, a camp fire 
left burning. 

“Remember,” says the U. S. Forest 
Service, “only YOU can stop forest 
fires.” —Bos STEARNS 


WORLD WEEK presents its AWARD 
FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP to 
the “Tillamook Burn” Student Plan- 
ning Committee, Portland, Oregon. 





" HOW WOULD: 
YOU SOLVE IT? 


Side Trip 


Che ninth grade science class had 
ist completed a two-hour tour of 
the Museum. Now it was time to 
take the bus back to the high school. 
vhere the students would have their 
inch 
Mr. Stewart, the science teacher, 
iid: “You know where the bus is 
two blocks down the street. The 
lriver will be there to ag us up at 
11:30, and it’s now 11:25. That gives 
vou all five memes to get there 
See vou at the bus! 
Al Blake and Rob Miller were 
imong the first ones out of the build- 
“Mr. Stewart will probably get 
d up,” said Al, “and anyway, bus 
lrivers are always late. What do you 
say we grab a quick ice cream soda 


1 


it that store over there?” . 

It took Al and Rob longer than A ¥ ™ 
they'd expected to get the soda. By , 
the time they got through, the rest 


f the class had been waiting in the New ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 


bus for over 20 minutes 


os CAMPUS-APPROVED by and for young men 


|. Was there any excuse tor the 
boys making a side trip without per- 
\ission? Would it have made any 
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th stride? \ e ‘(re voimo 
ther stude nts vhat th ’ were going | oxford. $3.65 
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vy pleased. What complications | because we actually took a represen- 


t have resulted? tative showing of Arrow Grads all 
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Gilbert Campus Researchers 





ve felt if you'd arrived at the 
ne and then had to sit there 


minutes—while one or two (mn ’ 
dents enjoyed a soda? How would | & ) \ 
1 have felt if you were Mr. Stewart, | ~ bbs 
groups chaperone, and hadn't wt \ 


where the boys were? How 


the bovs delay have made 
difficult for the bus driver? 


ch or class schedule at 
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Fletcher in Sioux City Journal 


1. READ THE CARTOON 


Fill in blanks with correct answer. 
The “tourist” represents the nation of 


He seems to be thinking of a trip to arse 
Apparently he is interested because he could go on 


through this region to other places in SE 


, where he could get control of such 





important products as _—— and __ ican 
If he makes the trip he will go as (a peaceful visitor; an 
aggressor; an unwilling captive ). 


ll. INDO-CHINA WAR 
Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write O 
it is a matter of opinion 
l. American soldiers are fighting in the Indo-China 
war. 
tie The war in Indo-( hina began about eight vear 
ago. 
3. Red China has sent armies to help the rebels 
. The U. S. is paying much of the cost of the Indo- 
China war. 


France should quit fighting in Indo-China 


ill. WHICH IS IT? 
Write the letter of the correct choice in blank space. 
. The first European to discover a sea route to South- 
east Asia was: (a) Columbus; (b) Magellan; (c) 
Da Gama. 

2. Which of the following items is not a leading ex- 
port from Southeast Asia to the U. S.: (a) tin; 
(b) natural rubber; (c) manganese; (d) rice. 

3. The rebel group fighting the French in Indo-China 
is called: (a) Ho Chi Minh; (b) Viet Nam; (c) 
Viet Minh. 

4. Which statement best describes the part the United 
States is taking at present in the Indo-Chinese 
struggle: (a) the U. S. is not interested; (b) U. S. 
troops are fighting in the front lines; (c) the U. S. 
is sending military supplies to aid France and her 
Viet Namese allies. 

France’s present attitude toward Indo-China is: 
(a) France is granting the Indo-Chinese states in- 
creasing self-government; (b) France has given 
the Indo-Chinese states complete independence; 
(c) France refuses to give the Indo-Chinese states 
any powers of self-government. 

The leader of the Communist rebels is: (a) Bao 
Dai; (b) Ho Chi Minh; (c) Cecilia Remon. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

Do you think the U. S. should send troops to Indo- 
China if the Communists defeat the French? (Answer 
on a separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 3 for each item in Ques- 
tion 1; 8 for each item in Question I]; and 7 for each item 
in Question III. Total, 100. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced here appear in articles in this issue. 





Remon (p. 4)—ré mén. 
Ceylon (p. 9)—sé lon. 
Pakistan (p. 9)—pdk f stan. 

Viet Nam (p. 4)—vé ét nam. A country in the Indo-China re- 
gion. The name means, in the Annamese language: “Country of 
the People of the South.” 

Mekong (p. 10)—ma kong 

Viet Minh (p. 11 vé ét min. The Communist-led group that 
leads the rebellion in Viet Nam. The name means, in Annamese 
“League for Vietnamese Ind : 

Ho Chi Minh ho 


ependence 


che min 


n 12)—m6n soon. A wind t 
ern Asia 
Dai (p. 12 
nbienphu 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


Short Shots 


OY, they really grow ’em by the 
bushel in California. We mean ball 
| players. No less than 66 of the 668 
| players on major league rosters were 
born in the Golden State. Pennsylvania 

ind Illinois are next with 53 each, fol- 
| lowed by New York (51), Missouri 
| (37), Michigan (35), Ohio (34), North 
|Carolina (27), Texas (24), and Ala- 

fellows from Maine, 


(21). You 
New Hampshire, 


Montana, Nevada 
North Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming 
Nobody from 


better get on the ball 
your states is on a big league squad, 


bama 


| 

| according to our statistical expert. 

|} Dusty Dressing: Giant infielder Bob- 
| by Hofman is confused by the recent 
| Sporting News pool which cited him as 
best dressed man on the team and at 
ithe same time called Bobby’s room- 
| mate, Dusty Rhodes, the “worst 
| dressed.’ 

| Bobby said: “I can’t figure it out at 
| all, Rhodes wears all my clothes. He 
never wears his own.” Then he added: 
“But Dusty came prepared this year. 
He brought his own underwear.” 

>» In Reverse: Vintondale (Pa.) High 
can’t be accused of over-emphasizing 
| basketball. The last time we heard, the 
quintet had lost its 103rd game in a 
row. Vintondale has no gym. It drills 
but once a week at nearby Twin Rocks, 
where home games are played. 

>» The most sensational sports act in 
the world—that’s Forgie & Larson, who 
play badminton on ice! Their act is a 
six-minute whirlwind of fun, fury, and 
fantastic technique. A star attraction of 
“Ice Capades,” Forgie & Larson have 
been swatting birds 44 weeks a year tor 
eight straight years. Hugh Forgie, the 
| brain behind the act, has been playing 
| badminton—on foot and skates—for 20 
|years and has the “bird” eating right 
| out of his hand. 

i> Fellow Leroy Horne, of 
| Soddy-Daisy (Tenn.) H. S., wants to 
| know where we get off saying that a 
rookie (Ray Katt) will do the catching 
for the Giants. What about Wes Wes- 
trum, the Horne toots. Isn’t he supposed 
to be the second best catcher (next to 
Roy Campanella) in the league? 

This isn’t our fight, buddy. Manager 
Durocher himself named Katt as _ his 
| No. 1 receiver on the first day of spring 
training. Leo likes Westrum as a re- 
ceiver, but he just can't see him as a 
hitter. In six seasons with the Giants, 
Wes has batted .160, .243, .236, .219, 
.221, and 224. That makes him about as 
dangerous as Mr. Peepers. 

» Nobody puzzles the experts more 
than Mickey Vernon, the Senator first 
baseman. He’s been in the majors 13 





named 





Hugh Forgie, badminton-on-ice wizard. 


years and he’s hit .300 or better only 
twice. But on both those occasions he 
led the American League. He won in 
1946 with .353 and last year with .337. 
This year? He'll probably dip to .290. 
What a man, Mickey! 
>» Theyre going to miss Clint Evans 
when he retires next month as baseball 
coach at the U. of California. Clint has 
had champions and his nines 
have toured Japan and Hawaii. His 
name is still a legend at Twin Falls 
(Idaho) High, where in one three-year 
stretch his football teams dropped just 
four games and rolled up such scores as 
106-7, 110-0, and 133-0. Clint coached 
Sam Chapman, Jackie Jensen, and Bill 
Werle, among California. 
Last summer his old high school stars 
from Idaho threw a party for him. “It 
was quite a shindig,” Clint recalls, “It 
lasted four days.” 
>» -There’s nothing superstitious about 
Pirate rookies Jerry Lynch and George 
O'Donnell. Both hail from families of 
13 children. But outfielder Lynch won 
the Piedmont League batting title last 
year, while O'Donnell, a pitcher, earned 
the Pacific Coast League’s “Rookie of 
the Year” award. 
» Co-Ed: In Jacksonville, Fla., they're 
playing mixed basketball with three 
boys and three girls on a team. Recrea- 
tion Director Tom King worked out the 
game in which girls guard girls at one 
end of the court and boys guard boys 
at the other end. No player may cross 
the center line. After each quarter, the 
teams reverse positions so that the de- 
fensive players have a shot at offense, 
and vice versa. It’s been such a success, 
they’ve even formed leagues on Jack- 
sonville’s playgrounds. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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yu can serve mankind. The pay for 


vell trained teachers, especially those 
vith advanced degrees, is better than telephone building with its pleasant 
ever before. Speak to your favorite 

icher about your interest in teaching. 





likes working with other young people in the 


office and comfortable lounge. She enjoys 


her job and the good pay check it brings. 
QO. Are there many opportunities for 
ito mechanics?—R. B., Albany, N. Y 


\. There are many openings for 
killed workers but starting jobs may 
ve harder to get. High school] graduates 
\ ith auto mechanics courses are pre- 
ferred. Beginners should be strong, 
iave good eyesight, and have a courte- 
yus manner in dealing with the public 
[here are opportunities to earn as you 
learn on beginning jobs. Ask your State 

mployment Service about mechanical 
ptitude tests and beginning jobs. 

WiLuiaM Fave ., Vocational Editor 








Answers to April 7 puzzle 
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Take a tip from Terry 


S 
i°) 











with many differe nt jobs 





at the telephone company, 





there may be one u auing for you! 














>» BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
a good place to wary 
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The BIG HIT y 


LOUISVILLE | 


SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


erritias 
SOFTBALL RULES 
MNS 


‘eae 


\ 


\ 


+ 
' 
| The Hillerich & Bradsby Off 
Softball Rule Book for S 
ready at your dealers 

copy from him or 

to us (coin) te 
Print name and 
& Bradsby C 
Ky., Dept. 5-32 


4 
954 


send 10c dire 





SLUGGER BAT 


FOR SOFTBALL &@ BASEBALL 


Add a professional finish to 
jobs with Plastic Wood — 
the filler most carpenters 
use. Easy to apply . . . han- 
dies like putty, hardens into 
wood, 


you 
NEED 





Hotel LY tts B urgh er 


PITTSBURGH 


Diamond St. below Grant 


We give a BIG 


WELCOME! 


and Special Rates to 


HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS and their teachers 


®Tourguide Service 
@Restauvrant & Coffee Shop 
@The Heart of the Golden Triangle 


For information: 
write— 
wire— 
phone— 
AT. 1-6970 


Jos. F. Duddy, Mgr 








STAMPS 


FOR ONLY fer 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75. New York 





Stamp Fans: Here’s How You Can Join 
The Newly-Formed U.N. Stamp Clubs 


NY group of four or more stamp col- 
lectors can become a branch club of 
the newly-formed United Nations Stamp 


Clubs by Scho- 
lastic 


which are conducted 
Viagazines. Here’s how 
The club president or leader col- 
lects 25 cents, the 1954-55 dues, from 
| each member. If your club hasn't elected 
a president as yet, appoint a temporary 
leader until you elect officers 
2. The president or leader (or adult 
adviser) fills out the application form 
He then collects the total club 
A minimum remittance of $1.00, 
to enroll 


below 
dues. 
for four members, is necessary 
a club. 

3. The application form and dues are 
mailed to: Director, United Nations 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Within two weeks 
after the application is received, your 
club will receive the first of six infor- 
mation kits. 

The first kit contains an 
of free materials. Every club receives a 
brightly-colored 


assortment 


charter certificate, a 
wall poster showing the flag of the 60 
U. N. member nations, a U. N. stamp 
poster, a U.N. booklet on stamps. Every 
individual member receives a member- 
ship card, a membership button, a free 
packet of genuine foreign stamps, and 
a copy of the Globe-Trotter, official 
bulletin of the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs. 

The Globe-Trotter, 
during the school year, provides U. N., 
U. S., and world stamp news. It has fea- 
tures on stamp collecting, a brand-new 
lrotter,” 


issued six times 


cartoon strip called “Colonel 


Enclosed find $ for 


(Name of one person) 





and a digest of reports by leading stamp 
writers. 

If you don’t belong to a stamp club— 
start your own. For $1.00 you'll receive 
kits for four members. 


NEW U. N. ISSUE 


On May 10 the U. N. 
commemorative honoring the Interna- 
Labor Organization (ILO), a 
U. N. agency 1946. ILO consists 
of representatives from 66 
including the U. S. The representatives 
are employers, workers, and government 
officials. They cooperate to find ways of 
improving working conditions the world 
over. For first-day self- 
addressed envelopes to: U. N. Postal 
Administration, Room CB-26, United 
Nations, N. Y. You may send for as 
as 20. —Tony Simon 


will issue a 


tional 
since 
countries, 


covers send 


many 





UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 
INTERNATIONALE ov TRAVAIL 


NACIONES UNIDAS mich ws 
MMTIVH ANHHIHULITIO 


NATIONS UNIES 


ella ste 











( N. Postal Administration 
The second U. N. stamp for 1954, 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Please enroll our club as a charter member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs 


individual members. 


(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps. ) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 





(club leader or official) 











The name of our club i 


| (City 
| 


The oldest member is 


vears old. The youngest mem 


ber 1S 





Lincoln Story 


asked Lincoln whether 
ceremonies of the 


Someone once 

didn’t find the 
Presidency irksome, 

Yes, sometimes,” Lincoln. “In 

t, 1 feel sometimes like the man who 

is ridden out of town on a rail, and 

iid, ‘If it wasn’t for the honor of the 


ng, I'd rather walk!” 


Si iid 





STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps a price 
clearly marked. If you k any the “’ al’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper lefi-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stomps. $ will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his —— to 
an advertisement in Scholastic 


urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Echolesrie Mageo- 
L We 
. DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
STAMPS 25c 


c Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 


luding Hitler 
ar & wunusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re- 
CANADA i af Co., 1907 Main 


juestir approvals 
St., Dent 116, Niagara Falls, 

















COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious sollection of British, 
French, American and other Colonia] 
stamps, including Triangles, Commemo- 
rative issues, Animal end Flower stamps, 
torlals, High Values, all free plus 
with approvals Send only 


EMP! RE STAMP co. 


= FREE 


Pulatepte Ma Magazine 
5¢ for return 
Dept. SB, Toronte. Gam Canada 





Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
~~ iNustrated coin fist 
, FREE to approval service 
* applicants for 3¢ postage. 
BARGAINS! Indian Cent, 
10¢; Wooden Nickel, (0¢. 


SFIELO MASS 


153 All Different 4 
GERMANY 


Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
Airmaiis, High Values. 

Big Bargain tists and 

approvals included. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y¥ 


ALBUM o 10c! 


32 pages! 000 Spaces! 
World. Wide Lists and pe - inciuded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
_ ves, all mails. and $5 stamp. 


Approvals 
WILLETT co., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO 10° 


Fifteen different including Rhinoceros, Elephant, Snake, 
Tiger, Zabu, Kangaroo, Koalabear, Emu, Kookabura, 
Rull, Horse—With approvals. NIAGARA STAMP 
c ° MPANY, _Magere eon the Lake 122, Canada 











WORLD’ ud LARGEST STAMP! 


T%_xl4 inches) it will 
Retails for 50c. Given 
ting 3e postage 
5,000, $14 

MASS. 


a i i it t 
K} 5 approval service appl lcants ser 
TAMPS:A iff., 500, $1 $2; 2,000, $4; 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 





How’s That Again? 
rhat really puzzles me. 
In my through England I've 


Englishman 
travels 





never noticed a hedge like that one. | 
Are you sure George Washington got 
it from England?” 

Vount Vernon gardener; “Certainly. 
He got the whole country from Eng- 
land, didn’t he?” 


Uncertain 


Teacher (to weatherman’s son): 
“How much are two and two?” 
Weatherman’s son: “Four 


ably!” 


. prob- 


Dude 


The young fellow thought he could 
ride, so he mounted the pony. A mo- 
ment later he painfully picked himself 
up from the dust. “Man!” he cried. “She 
bucked something fierce.” 

“Bucked!” said a cowboy. 
coughed.” 


“She only 


No Connection 
Guest: “Do you run a bus between 
the hotel and the railway station?” 
Manager: “No, sir.” 
Guest: “That's strange. My friends 
said you get coming and 
going.” 


would me 


Modern Convenience 
Neighbor: “What do you think of the 
wider windows that vou have in your 
new car?” 
Mrs. Bang 
easy for me to see 
I'm hitting.” 


“Wonderful! Now it’s 
which garage door 


Brewster Blase 


Waiting Around 


Officer (to man pacing the sidewalk 
at 2 o'clock in the morning): “What 
are you doing here?” 

Man: “I forgot my key, officer, 
I'm waiting for my children to come 


and 


home and let me in.’ 


MeCa Spir 





Point of View 

strolling along the 
apartment. “You know,” 
first little fly, “human 


Two flies 
ceiling of an 
remarked the 
beings are $0 silly! 

“People are silly?” replied the sec 
ond fly. “How do you figure that?” 

The first fy shrugged his wings. “Just 
take a look,” he “They spend good 
money building a nice high ceiling, and 
then thev walk on the floor.” 


were 


said 


MINUTE 


More people eat 


more CHEEZ-IT 
than any other 
CHEESE CRACKER 


aa Sell your clousmartes 


tiful ond complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Ne financial investment required 
Write teday for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po 


Your cradeation Portrait ~ 


or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 24’ 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


xsi 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed 
money refunded if not satisfied 

MAN PHOTO 

Box 187G, Lexington 73, Moss 

1 enclose picture and $ .. for wallet prints 


NAME 


ciTy ZONE STATE 
if you wont te be class ogent, check here (— 





don’t say 
dairy 


when you mean 


diary... = : te 


Siti 


Ay 


j Lr. iit 
LEI fa Wits, Vaetdijan ‘ma 


sora, (/ 7 LL 


“Seg, 


In a diary you might find sweet thoughts—in a dairy you'd find sweet milk! 
The resemblance ends there, however, and you'd better take a good long look to get 


the word straight in your mind. 


Something else to keep in mind is the tasty, fresh flavor of PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
you haven't bought a 5c bag of these plump, roasted Planters Peanuts lately, 

you've been missing something good. Some folks prefer Planters Peanut Butter, 
others like the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. Try some today—and taste for 


yourself the delicious flavor of Planters. 


rel 


Ve fnew: smootnet) 
ay PLANTERS 


\Jumeo GLOeK. Peanu! 
fe incre nee Butte! 


if 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 





INDO-CHINA and the U.S. 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially recommended for 


World History, World Geography: 
Unit on Indo-China, pp. 9-12; “News- 
makers,” p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 14; 
‘U. N. Stamp Clubs,” p. 22. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy. Unit on Indo-China, esp. pp. 
) and 11-12; “Newsmakers” (Admiral 
Byrd), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 14; 
“Good Citizens“ (planting the “Tilla- 
mook Burn”), p. 16. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 16; “How Would You Solve It?” p. 
17. 

Moral and spiritual values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 17; “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 19; “Freedom Answers Com- 
munism,” p. 14. 

Life Adjustment: Vocational — “Ca- 
reer Club Question Box,” p. 21; teen- 
age social problems—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 19. 


Pan-American Day 


“Newsmakers,” on p. 4, takes note 
of Pan-American Day (April 14) with 
a sketch of one of the remarkable young 
women of our hemisphere—Senora Ce- 
cilia Peron, wife of Panama’s president. 

The other “Newsmaker” this week 
is Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who gives 
World Week an exclusive story on plans 
for his forthcoming expedition to Ant- 
irctica 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COM.- 
MUNISM (p. 14) 


This week's article answers Russia’s 
talse charge that the U. S. is imperi- 
alist, by comparing the records of both 
countries. 


Procedure 


Use the improvisation technique in 
notivating the lesson. Select about six 
of your brightest students. Divide them 
into “Communist groups” and “Ameri- 
can groups.” Take part in the action 
yourself to spark the improvisation. It 
can start off this way—Communists: 
‘You Americans are out to rule the 
world and you're not fooling us at all.” 
Americans: “There you go again with 
your cooked-up stories. Let me tell you 
something; etc.” After about two min- 
utes or so, continue with class dis- 
cussion. Have maps of Europe and the 
World on the board for ready refer- 


ence 





FREEDOMS AWARD 


The Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., has announced the 
award of the George Washington 
Honor Medal (pictured at the 
right) to Scholastic Magazines for 
the Freedom Answers Communism 
series. The citation calls this series 
“an outstanding achievement in help- 
ing to bring about a better under- 
standing of the American Way of Life 
during 1953.” This is the third time 
Scholastic Magazines has been given 
recognition by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation for service on behalf of our 
American heritage of freedom. 

The Freedoms Foundation is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical, nonsectarian 
foundation chartered in 1949 with 
the aim of making awards to Ameri- 
cans for outstanding contributions to 





a better understanding of freedom. 

On page 14 of this week's issue 
is the latest article in the Freedom 
Answers Communism series. A sug- 
gested lesson plan for use with the 
article is on this page. 








Discussion Questions 


1. Why are many people of Asia and 
Africa ready to believe the charges of 
imperialism made by the Russians 
against the U. S. and our European 
allies? 

2. Have students go to wall maps 
to point out the extent of the British, 
French, Dutch empires. Call on stu- 
dents who have been assigned to give 
reports on the changing makeup of 
these empires in the past 50 years. 

3. How would you answer the Rus- 
sian charge that the U. S. is an im- 
perialist nation? Call on students to in- 
terpret the cartoon on the Philippines. 
Then have them interpret the second 
cartoon showing Russia and its satel- 
lites. Was the cartoonist fair in using 
chains in the cartoon? Why or why not? 


Activities 

1. Assign ,several students to work 
with American History textbooks and 
encyclopedias to look up: the record of 
the U. S. in its dealings with the Philip- 
pines, and with Puerto Rico; F. D. R. 
and the “Good Neighbor” Policy; the 
“Open Door” Policy in China. Each 
can be the “expert” for his particular 
report in the lesson. 

2. Assign other students to work with 
library pamphlets to get the facts about 
America’s “Point Four” program in 
helping backward nations. 

3. Map work could include shading 
the Communist areas on a blank out- 
line map of the world 


Unit: Indo-China (pp. 9-12) 
Concepts Developed in the Unit 


Southeast Asia, which has largely 
broken free of European domination, is 
now threatened by Communist domi- 
nation. If the Communists take over 
Southeast Asia, the free world will 
lose vital resources and millions of 
people. A Communist-led revolt men- 
aces Indo-China, a natural gateway to 
the whole region. The U. S. wants to 
prevent the Communists from seizing 


Indo-China. 


Contents 

1. Cover page picture, showing a Viet 
Nam family toiling on a rice paddy. 

2. Page 9: A summary sketch of the 
history and current situation of South 
east Asia. The rise of newly-free nations 
in South East Asia, the threat of com- 
munism and importance of the region 
to the free world. Map of the region. 

&. Page 10: Everyday life of a typi 
cal Viet Nam teen-ager. 

4. Pages 11-12: What the war in 
Indo-China is all about. Implications 
for the coming Geneva conference. 

The “Freedom Answers Communism” 
article on imperialism (page 14) can 
be integrated with the unit's treatment 
of European and Communist empires 
in Asia. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9; 11-12: (1) Name five 
of the countries of Southeast Asia. (2) 
Mention four important products the 





6-T 


free world buys from Southeast Asia. 
(3) In what ways is the U. S. trying 
to help the people of Southeast Asia? 
(4) How are the French and the Chi- 
nese Reds involved in the Indo-China 
War? 

2. Page 10: (1) Write a statement 
summarizing life and conditions in 
Indo-China on each of the following 
(a) farming; (b) food; (c) housing; 
(d) education; (e) health; (f) effect 
of the war on everyday life. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA (p. 9) and INDO- 
CHINA: THE LONG, LONG WAR 


(pp. 11-12) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Our Stake in the Indo-China 
War,” Saturday Evening Post, 2/27/54. 
(2) “Will G.L.’s Fight in Indo-China?” 
U. S. News, 2/19/54. (3) “Indo-China: 
All But Lost,” Life, 8/3/53 


Procedure 

Before getting the 
active discussion on the Indo-China 
War, take some time to make sure 
that they have a working knowledge 
of the geography of Southeast Asia. 


TOOLS for 


Puerto Rico 
April 28 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Puerto Rico, no date, 
free, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Territories, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1 Am Puerto Rico, 1953, free; 
Facts About Puerto Rico, no date, free; 
Puerto Rico Dept. of Education, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Official Map of 
Puerto Rico, (17 by 45 inches), no 
date, free, Government of Puerto Rico, 
Education Division, 21 West 60th 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands (Armed 
Forces Talk 435), 1953, 5¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico (Focus Vol. 3 No. 6), 1953, 10¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way and 156th Street, New York 32, 
N. Y. Puerto Rico, no date, free, Office 
of the Government of Puerto Rico, 1026 
17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

BOOKS: Caribbean Lands, by Fran- 
ces Carpenter, $1.96 (American Book, 
1950). 

ARTICLES: “Puerto Rico Clings to 
U. S.; Interview. L. Munoz Marin.” 
U. S. News & World Report, Dec. 11, 
1953. “Puerto Rican Town; Vega Baja,” 
by T. Robinson, Newsweek, July 27, 
1953. “Puerto Ricans Join Hands,” by 
C. F. Ware, Americas, June, 1953 


class into an 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


April 21, 1954 


Unit: Europe—divided forever? 
Good Citizens: Pledge campaign for 
better sportsmanship. 


April 28, 1954 


Unit: Puerto Rico—Uncle Sam’s junior 
partner, 


May 5, 1954 


Unit: Hawaii-Alaska. 


Start the lesson off with map work. 
Have a wall map of Asia on the board. 
The class can work with the maps 
on pages 9 and 11. Also, write these 
names on the board for identification: 
Viet Minh, Viet Nam, Ho Chi Minh, 
Bao Dai. Here are some guiding map 
questions: o 

1. Turn to the map on page lI. 
What are the names of the three coun- 
tries in the Indo-China region? Which 
one is partly under Communist con- 
trol? 

2. Turn 


TEACHERS 


“Growing Pains Beset Puerto Rico,” by 
W. H. Nicholas, National Geographical 
Magazine, April, 1951. “Puerto Rico's 
Industrial Revolution,” Business Week, 
Nov. 15, 1952. “Operation Bootstrap,” 
by H. Cohn, Collier's, Nov. 29, 1952. 
“Puerto Rico,” Annals of the American 
Academy, Jan. 1953. “Plots Against the 
U. S. by Terrorists,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Mar. 12, 1954. 

FILMS: Puerto Rico: United States 
Caribbean Island, 20 minutes, free 
loan, Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. History, social, economic, po- 
litical life of the island. Puerto Rico, 
10 minutes, sale or rent, Instructional 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Il]. Country and life of the peo- 
ple. Puerto Rico, 15 minutes, sale, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il]. San Juan 
schools and colleges, rural life, agri- 
cultural and industrial products. 

FILMSTRIPS: Puerto Rico, 23 
frames, EyeGate House, Inc., 2716 
4ist Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Scenic views, standard of living, prod- 
ucts, commerce, tourist trade. De- 
mocracy's Problem Child (Puerto Rico), 
50 frames, The Filmstrip House, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Need 
for government and missionary aid to 
check present conditions of poverty, 
disease, famine, illiteracy 


to the map on page 9. 


Which countries won independence af- 
ter World War II? Which countries 
are still part of European empires? 
Which country is under Communist 
contro]? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Suppose Indo-China was captured 
by the Communists. Would this loss 
make much difference to the free world? 
In what ways? How does the map help 
you understand why Indo-China is 
called “the gateway to Southeast Asia”? 

2. Do you favor or oppose our coun- 
try’s policy in sending military aid to 
the French in the Indo-China War? 
Why? 

3. How far do you think the U. S. 
should go to keep Indo-China free? 

4. Do you think the French should 
give full independence right now to 
Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia? 


Activities 

1. Ask students to clip newspaper 
headlines and articles, editorials, and 
columnists’ comments on the Indo- 
China War. Use these articles as take- 
off points for the lesson and to bring 
the situation up to date. These clip- 
pings can be added to the class bul- 
letin board and be used by individual 
students to build up their “world-af- 
fairs” scrapbooks. 

2. During the lesson, work in an 
interpretation of the chart on page 11. 
As a later activity, these regions of 
the “rice bow!” can be included on a 
blank outline map of Asia worked up 
by the class, with markings showing 
which of the various countries are buy- 
ers or sellers of rice. 

3. Some students can be assigned 
to work with the World Almanac to 
prepare a board chart listing the major 
industries, resources, exports and im- 
ports of the countries of Southeast 
Asia. The chart can then be used dur- 
ing the lesson for reference as may be 
necessary. 

4. Suggest to students with artistic 
ability that they draw cartoons to visu- 
alize the problems discussed in the les- 
son on the Indo-China War. 

5. Geography classes may want to 
spend additional time on the geography 
of Southeast Asia. Use the maps for 
teaching and drilling on map skills. 


IF YOU LiVED IN INDO-CHINA 

(p. 10) 

Use the “picture detective” approach 
to motivate the lesson. Divide the class 
into two groups. Each group is assigned 
the responsibility to get the facts about 
life and living conditions in Indo-China 
from the evidence in the pictures used 
in the unit. The first group can work 
with the cover page picture. The sec- 
ond group can work with the family 





scene picture on page 10. Give the 
class from three to five minutes to 
take notes and write up their conclu- 
sions. After the allotted time has elapsed, 
call on each group to summarize their 
findings while the rest of the class 
listens. A class secretary can be at the 
blackboard organizing the information 
under such headings as you may assign. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let's look at the family scene pic- 
ture on page 10. What story does the 
picture give you about life in Viet 
Nam? What does it tell you about liv- 
ing standards there? What eyidence in 
the picture led you to your conclu- 
sions? How do you explain the pres- 
ence of the machine gun while the 
family is eating? If you could talk to 
these people, what questions would 
you ask them? What do you think their 
answers might be? 

2. Suppose you interviewed the farm- 
er holding the harrow in the cover 
page picture. What would you ask 
him? What do you think his answers 
would be? 

3. Former President Truman once 
spoke of the dangers of “stomach com- 
munism” in backward countries of the 
world. What do you think he meant 
by “stomach communism”? Why might 
the people of Indo-China be easy prey 
to the propaganda of Communists? 
What do you think the Communists 
might tell the people to win them over 
to communism? 








SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 1955, the 30th annual presentation of 
this distinguished program for creative writing by high school students, will 
wear a “new look.” The entire Writing Awards, both Senior and Junior Divi- 
sions, will be sponsored next year by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
leading manufacturers of writing equipment. 

In addition to providing the cash prizes for the general classifications of 
the Awards, the Sheaffer Company will give. special awards of “Snorkel” 
fountain pens. Student writers and teachers of English who have long looked 
to the Scholastic Awards as a source of encouragement and recognition of 
their efforts will find the competition expanded and strengthened. 

Complete Rules and Information for the 1955 Awards will be published 
in September, and will be given additional publicity in all Scholastic Maga- 
zines throughout the school year. The closing date will be March 1, 1955. 








Activity 

1. As a lesson summary, have the 
class write a page in an imaginary diary 
of a Vietnamese teen-ager living un- 
der conditions shown in the pictures. 

2. Some groups in the class can 
write letters as they might have been 
written by a Vietnamese teen-ager who 
came to the U. S. and is comparing life 
here with life back home. 


THE TILLAMOOK “JINX” (p. 16) 


Many schools and communities ob- 
serve Arbor Day at this season of the 
year, by planting trees. On Arbor Day, 
Americans pause to remember the value 
of their vast forest—and resolve to re- 


plant those forests that have been wiped 
out by fire. This week's citizenship 
article tells how a group of high school- 
ers in Oregon are helping to re-forest 
locale of fire-ravaged “Tillamook Burn.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 
I. Read the Cartoon: Red China; Indo- 
China; Southeast Asia; rice, tin, rubber 
(any two); an aggressor. 
II. Indo-China War: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 


5-0. 

III. Which Is It?: 1-c; 2-d; 3-c; 4-0; 
5-a; 6-b. 

Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 8 

1-European possessions, India; 2-lower; 
3-U. S. territories; 4-sales of certain goods 
and services; 5-train officers for the Air 
Force; 6-tested hydrogen bombs in Pacific. 





A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE FOR YOUR GRADE LEVEL 


If WORLD WEEK is not appropriate for the grade or 

subject you'll be teaching next fall, try one of the other 
Scholastic magazines. There’s one for every grade, 4 through 
12. We invite you to write for sample copies. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied pro- 
gram in English & social studies, including current news, 
geography, American history, science, social living, exercises 
in reading, grammar, & vocabulary building. 

Issued weekly. $1.00 per school year. 50¢ per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for older 
students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
Chairman © Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. F 
G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, Nati 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University ¢ Dr. Lloyd 
S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl- 
nois © Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohie © Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, St. Paul, Minnesote. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


33 WEST 42nd Street 


through presentation & discussion of world news, problems 
of democracy, social & cultural problems, civics & govern- 


ment. 
Issued weekly. $1.30 per school year. 65¢ per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 

Issued weekly. $1.30 per school year. 65¢ per semester. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a 
knowledge & appreciation of the living literature of our 
day through selected examples of the best in modern writ- 
ing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 

Issued monthly. $1.00 per school year. 50¢ per semester. 
(Special combination rates with other Scholastic Maga- 
zines—see order card bound in between pages 4-T & 5-T.) 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material 
for reading, language arts, science, social studies, designed 
by experts for the interest and comprehension level of pupils 
in the 4th & 5th grades. 

Issued weekly. 80¢ per school year. 40¢ per semester. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 
to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a cost within their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


Joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a definite number of books. 
[They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 


the year 


Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


FREE DIVIDENDS | 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 





School Grade 





Address 


City 





Zone___State____ 
STW-414 


TEEN AGE BOOK 3 CLUB Siri megerines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





